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Daimlers both—and though to our eyes the relationship of the 1939 model to 
the car of 1910 seems very much that of the swan to the ugly duckling, in fact 
both were leaders in the motor world of their day. 

Decisive contributions to motoring development were also made by Lanchester 
and B.S.A.; while to millions of cyclists and motor-cyclists B.S.A. is the standard 


for perfection and value. 





Three worthy associates indeed—and a threefold promise to the post-war world. 
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AFTER THE GREAT COMMANDO RAID ON DIEPPE: 
COMBINED OPERATIONS ON AUGUST 


so far carried ‘out by our 
to plan when our troops had 


The Commando raid on Dieppe, the largest operation 
was completed according 


forces on the Continent, 


been nine hours in the town 
six minutes of schedule time. 


proved that in spite of 





Re-embarkation of the main forces was begun within | 
During the raid, British forces destroyed a heavy six-gun 
battery; ammunition dump, radio-location station, an anti-aircraft battery, and had 


German boasts a landing force was perfectly feasible j 


troops, 


force,"’ wrote an official 
Canada can well 


write 


TANK BARGES RETURN TO ENGLAND’S 
19, WHERE FORCES AND TANKS WERE LANDED ON ALL 


in the most heavily fortified areas 
were supreme and although 
the Germans it is estimated lost over 200 
who suffered somewhat 
Press 
into her military history.” 


in 


SHORES, AFTER THE 
THE BEACHES. 


-occupied countries In the air we 
ninety-eight British ‘planes were lost, 
The force consisted mainly of Canadian 
“The battered remnants of the tank 
“ fought a rearguard action which 
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cake and have it. 
difficulty is to find a way to do so. In 
peacetime, the ultimate test of things is often 
remote, some of us make a tolerable 
so, forgetting that it is generally 
own. 


would like to eat our 


W E al 


when 
show of doing 
someone else’s cake 
But in war it is 
to deceive ourselves. War has a way of 
test of reality only too quickly. 
It demands—and enforces—clear-cut and unpalatable 
choices. We have perforce to 
whether to eat our cake or have it. 
both, we our cake altogether. I was painfuliy 
of this by reading a vehement indictment 
of British military neglect of China in a leading intel 
Jectual journal which for the past 
year has been with equal vehemence 
demanding a second front in Europe. 
The Editor, one of the cleverest men 
in England, has always been passion- 
ately anxious to help China. He has 
also been, and is, passionately anxious 
For anyone who wants 
to, win the war quickly—and 
doesn't ?— both these objects seem 
equally desirable. As the Editor of 
our contemporary points out, both are 
vital to this country’s security. 


we are our 
not 


applying the 


eating as well as 
sO) easy 
acid 
choose categorically 
If we try to do 
lose : 


reminded 


to help Russia. 
who 


But it is not 
military objective 
advisable It is its 


the desirability of a 
that renders it 
relation to the 
And 
last can scarcely ever be equal 
When 
instantaneous victory is within 


military means at one’s disposal 
these 
to one’s wishes or one’s needs. 
they are 


ht rayne aa 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
man without his experience is not. The 
latter tries to achieve his ends everywhere, and, not 
having means enough to go round, fails everywhere. 


cleverer 


A good example of this tempting and fatal process 
of dispersal is afforded by the Revolutionary and 
Wars, on whose points of resemblance to 
have commented more than once 
on this page. At the beginning of the contest we 
were, aS usual, inadequately prepared: we had far 
too few trained men, and far too few weapons of war. 
As a commercial community dependent on trading 
stations and sea communications, we had widespread 
distant islands and possessions which 


Napoleonic 
our own struggle I 


commitments 


DP Seer 

















What 
should 


Government. 
leaders 


the head of the 
than that the nation’s 
blue-water victory. 


country, at 
more natural 
pin their hopes on a 
Alas for the vanity of human wishes—and_ inten- 
tions! Like the young man of Ostend on his famous 
voyage to Dover, the Government forced—in 
haste—to do what it did not intend. For no sooner 
had the British set out to equip their expeditions for 
the West Indies and other remote, lucrative parts, 
than the French—the hereditary aggressors of those 
poured into Holland. The threat of Holland 
its estuary harbours—that Damocles sword over 
had been the chief for Britain's 
going to war. As her 

Continental allies 
through their own 

a position to defend 

was nothing for it 
British expeditionary 

the gap. The only 

to allow the Dutch 

menace to our trade 

very heart, to 
of the enemy. 


Was 


days 
and 
the Thames cause 
the armies of 
were not 
dilatoriness, in 
Holland, there 
but to send a 
force to fill 
alternative 
coast, with its 
routes and our 
into the hands 
Thus, at the very 
outset, Britain found herself com 
mitted to what, with her 
army, could all 
tinental Her 
end there In war, 
to another, and the 
force, hurried to the 
had to be reinforced 
equally 
Britain's 


was 


pass 


minute 
sustain—a Con 
troubles did not 
one thing leads 
expeditionary 
Hollandsdiep, 
for other 
Moreover, 
and 


she 
war 


soon 
pressing 
world 


tasks. 
commitments 


one’s grasp. War, as Wolfe wrote and ea mes » perils—continued and had to be met 
as it cannot be too often repeated, i MADEMOISELLE CAROLINE, AT VAUXHALL.” There were West and East Indian 
an option of difficulties It is not In a description of Vauxhall Gardens, written in the month of August, 100 vears ago, we read One islands to be defended from French 
primarily a question of hoping. It is of the principal and most interesting of their attra ti ys consists certainly in the beautiful equestrian oceanic fortresses, there were threatened 
a ae = Ot) I achievements Mademoiselle Caroline, who is, perhaps, the most graceful as well as won rfl lady-rider f ye . 1 . 
a question of choosing. ther things the public has ever beheld She makes two displa ys of her extraordinary talent. The one wh we territories in india anc actories in 
being anything like equal, victory consider the more interesting, we have chosen to _— = ordeal of training a ho to the highest Africa There was a fleet to be sent to 
. : oe ; point of tractability: putting him through a thousand qjlayful manceuvres; in short > him obey he > , 
in any given theatre of war 1s at will. The other, the mere act of graceful riding, which she does with surpr grace and power the Mediterranean to sustain Britain's 
decided by the concentration southern allies and secure 
of overwhelmingly superior her trade routes in that 
forces lo achieve this, one sea, and this inevitably in 
has—unless one’s means are volved subsequent military 
inexhaustible—to forgo such operations to secure and 
concentration in other maintain a base from 
theatres. We cannot simul which such a_e fleet could 
taneously give the Far East operate 
ern war ae first call) on 
our resources and create a With all these commit 











second front in Europe. We ments, Britain, still largely 
may be ablé to do one or immobilised, was presented 
the other—up to now, pro with obligations and oppor 
bably neither has been with tunities which arose as they 
in our limited reach but always do out of the 
we cannot do both To course of war and = which 
attempt to do so would seemed to her inexpert 
be to rob ourselves of any enced statesmen and people 
chance of victory in either too great to be refused 
It would be to ensure certain The patriots of Corsica rose 
defeat in both against the French garrison 
and demanded British help 

This is where amateur The moderates of Toulon 
strategists always go awry rebelled against the Terror 
They cannot bring themselves and handing the port 
to concentrate, because the over to the — blockading 
act of concentration involves “CONSECRATION OF THE NEW COLONIAL BISHOPS--WESTMINSTER ABBEY British Admiral, asked for 
sacrifice Like amateur specu- ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM *“* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS OF AUGUST 27, 1842. a containing army he 

Thi mor ‘ rery »f nse tine he five ne vy nnointed Coloni <} + y c aA . = 

lators, they have not learnt to ol 24. 1842, — ane ke yl ‘tt is rei ag Nn sea pegs a y * ag Be in a: is yg royalists of Brittany ind 
cut their losses. It is a lesson was presented gratuitously to every one of the 1!,000 clergymen in the nire ‘ La Vendée took up arms 


the most painful to the 
abstract mind of all lessons 
by experience, and, | may say, 
The professional soldier may not, in a country which 
relegates soldiering to reputed lowbrows, 
intelligent fellow by Bloomsbury 
has taken medicine at the 
hands of Mars, and he knows as a result what can be 
done and what cannot He that if he 
eight units at his disposal and his enemy nine, divided 
theatres of war, his only way of 
triumphing in one is to concentrate, of his 
units at (a) and leave only two to 
at (b) And this involves harsh and _ bitter 
But he ts that it made, 


which can only be learnt 
repeated experience 


ordinarily 
always be a very 


standards But he his 


knows has 


among two separate 
Say, SIX 
hold the enemy 
sacrifice 
which a 


aware has to be 


had to be defended against a great variety of dangers 
Being far stronger at than on land, ®e 
not unwisely, to concentrate our early 
water and, by employing our powerful 
scanty Army, to eliminate such dangers, 
wealth and strength and, 
our aid in money 
This policy had 
the past, when it been applied by the 
Chatham ; so that during the 
Years War his contemporaries got up in the morning 
their first victory had been 
won And in 1793 Chatham's elder at the 
Admiralty, and his darling of the 


sea resolved, 
efforts on blue 
Navy and 
to build up 
in doing so, to 
and arms to our Continental allies 
astonishingly 


oul increase 


proved successful in 
had 


much so 


great 


when Seven 


question was what new 


son Was 


younger son, the 





against the Republicans, and 
pleaded for an expeditionary force to open the road 


to Paris which they had captured he planters of 


Santo Domingo, terrified by the menace of a slave 
rising, offered their rich domains to Britain in return 
for protecting troops. For meeting such demands 
and taking such opportunities, there were as for 
sending an army to Holland and Flanders— the best 
and most pressing reasons in the world But the 
inescapable, mathematical fact was that Britain at 
that time had not the resources to carry out at the 
outside more than one of them with any real hope 
of success. By undertaking all four, she made failure 


in all certain 
to the enemy 


and gave the initiative for vears to come 
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wees = =—=— SE LE COMMANDO RAID ON DIEPPE: 
VIEWS AND A CHART OF THE TOWN. 
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THE COMMANDO RAID ON . DIEPPE: AN AERIAL PICTURE TAKEN DURING OPERATIONS, FIRES IN DIEPPE, SEFN FROM ONE OF THE LANDING CRAFT CARRYING TROOPS 
APPROACHING THE BEACHES AS DAWN APPEARS. 


“HOWING A TORACEO FACTORY BLAZING AND OTHER FIRES STARTED 
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AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF DIEPPE, SHOWING THE TOWN, PORT, CASINO, BEACHES, CLIFFS, AND SEA-DFPTHS (INSET.) \ SMALLER KEY DIAGRAM OUTLINING SALIENT 
SELECTED AT THE TIME LAID DOWN, “THE RAID,” SAID THE COMMUNIOUE FROM COMBINED 


iHE COMMAN DOs, TROOPS WERE LANDED ON SIX BEACHES 


OBJLCTIVES OF 
OPERATIONS HEADOUARTERS, ~ WAS A RECONNAISSANCI IN FORCE, HAVING A VITAL PART IN OUR AGREED OFFENSIVE Ppouicy.” 

















N BOSTON " ROMBER OVER FRANCE, APPROACHING THE TARGET AT DIEPPE. Tit \ PART OF THE BEACH AT DIEPPE WITH THE CASINO, KNOWN TO COUNTLESS 
R.A.F. PERFORMED PRODIGIES AND SMASHED THE OPPOSING LUFT WAFFF VISITORS THE COMMANDOS PENETRATED DEEP INTO THE TOWN 

In a full Report of the Combined Operations raid on Dieppe, it was claimed that it what was known to be a heavily defended sectior { the ast, the destructior ‘ 
was a successful demonstration of co-ordination of all three Services A large military enemy batteries and of a radiolocatior station which plays an important part in 
force embarked on board naval vessels and transports, and after negotiating a German attacks on Channel convoys These were effected Some tanks were taken over 
hazardous sea passage arrived off selected points of the French coast at 4 ar which succeeded in breaking int the town were blowr p by ir troops and 
n August 19 Aircraft covered the landings, the ships and men throughout opera jJestroyed before re-embarkation, as previously arranged The hart f Dieppe ; 
tions It became lear during the raid that the enemy had recently brought reproduced from the British Admiralty hart with the per ¢j (the Ganevattes 
additiona and guns to the Dieppe area The object f the raid was ¢t test f H.M. Stationery fice and the Hydrographer f t? 
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“THIS IS THE TOUGHEST 


ee 


LIGHT NAVAL CRAFT COVERING THE LANDING OPERATIONS IN THE COMMANDO RAID CLOSING IN ON THE BEACHES. NAVAL CRAFT FIRE ON THE SHORE DEFENCES AS. THE 
ON DIEPPE OF At 'ST 19, THE NAVY’S PART IN THE RAID WAS CARRIED OUT WITH BARGES CONTAINING TANKS, ARMOURED VEHICLES AND TROOPS, NOSE THEIR WAY TO 


CLOCKWORK REGULARITY. THE SPECIFIED LANDING POINTS. 


STEEL-HELMETED OCCUPANTS OF ONE OF THE NAVAL UNITS WATCH ANOTHER VESSEL LAYING A SMOKE- 


LORD LOVAT (LEFT), LEADER OF THE CONTINGENT WHICH SILENCED THE SCREEN IN FRONT OF A GROUP OF INVASION BARGES RUNNING IN TO THE FRENCH COAST. 


HEAVY GUN BATTERY AT VARANGEVILLE, COMPARING NOTES AFTER THE RAID. 


COMMANDO TROOPS WITH THEIR RIFLES ON BOARD FOUR LANDING CRAFT MOVING OFF FROM WOUNDED MEN, DISEMBARKED DURING THE ACTION, CLIMB FROM THEIR BARGE 
A NAVAL MOTOR-LAUNCH DURING THE RAID. ON TO THE DECK OF A DESTROYER ALONGSIDE. 


The greatest Commando raid, on about the stiffest section of Northern France, go wrong. This is the toughest job we've had."" They did not fail. The 
was recognised as a supreme test from the first. The High Command was German guns were shattered, their ammunition dump was blown up and the 
under no illusions. The men had been told by Vice-Admiral Lord Louis enemy gunners were killed at the bayonet's point in hand-to-hand fighting. 
Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations: ‘‘ Your task is most vital. If Because of that, and with superb support from the R.A.F. and the Navy, 
you don't knock out the German howitzer battery the whole operation will the seven Canadian regiments, some Fighting French, and a small detachment 
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ARE SOME ASPECTS OF THE 


NAVAL VESSELS LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN TO COVER THE LANDING 


DIEPPE 


CRAFT, WHICH ARE 


SEEN COMING IN AT SPEED TO DISGORGE THEIR FIGHTING TROOPS ON TO THE ENEMY’S 
HEAVILY GUARDED COAST. 


as aa weal 


ILLUSTRATED 


IN PICTURES. 
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SMOKE FROM BURSTING BOMBS AND SHELLS ENSHROUDS THE TROOP-CARRYING 


AND NOTHING COULD STOP THEM! 


ellie. 
. 





THE ENEMY COASTLINE AS SEEN FROM THE BRIDGE OF ONE OF THE DESTROYERS ACCOMPANYING 


THE INVASION FLEET. 


THE CROWDED SCENE ON THE QUAYSIDE AT A BRITISH PORT TO WHICH THE NAVY 


BROUGHT BACK SOME OF THE TROOPS AFTER THE BATTLE. 


of the American Rangers were able to land on their beaches, which the 
howitzers commanded. To British Commandos had been allotted the job of 
silencing the battery of large guns and also a smail British unit crept behind 
a battery of A.-A. guns, sniped at them for hours, prevented them firing at 
the British ‘planes and beaches, and got back safely. The greatest triumph 


ONE 


OTHER VESSELS CAN BE SEEN IN A LINE NEARER TO THE BEACHES. ONE OF THE AMERICAN RANGERS BEGS A LIGHT FOR A WELCOME CIGARETTE 


ON REACHING A BRITISH PORT AFTER THE RAID. 





OF THE OBJECTS OF THE RAID WAS TO SECURE PRISONERS. THESE BLINDFOLDED 
GERMANS WERE PHOTOGRAPHED AT A BRITISH PORT. 
of all must be awarded to the R.A.F. They dared everything and analysis 


of Combined Operations’ communiqué revealed a possible total of 273 German 
bombers and fighters destroyed or damaged, for a loss of 98 of ours, with 
30 pilots safe. They won the most intense air battle ever fought The 
Canadians fought grimly, but unfortunately suffered heavy losses in landing 
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VESSELS 
AS THEY SAIL DAUNTLESSLY IN TO THE ATTACK. THE CANADIANS HAD COME TO FIGHT, 
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INCIDENTS AT DIEPPE: OUR 


TROOPS ATTACK HEAVY 


GUN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN Dt 











1. COMMANDO TROOPS CREEPING ALONG A ROAD NEAR BERNEVAL. 
UP POSITIONS FROM WHICH THEY SNIPED THE HEAVY GUN BATTERY FIRING ON THE FLEET FROM BEHIND THE CLIFFS. 


3. BRITISH TROOPS, HAVING NEGOTIATED THE CLIFFS, CHARGE OVER THE BROW TO TAKE THE RADIOLOCATION POST BY STORM. 





LANDING ON A REMOTE SECTION OF THE BEACH, THEY HAD EVADED THE DEFENDERS AND ARE SEEN TAKING 


ITS DESTRUCTION WAS ONE OF THE AVOWED OBJECTS 


OF THE RAID, AND THE TROOPS, HAVING CAPTURED AND DESTROYED THE POST, RETIRED WITH THEIR PURPOSE ACHIEVED. 


In these four drawings our artist has reconstructed some of the outstanding 
incidents of the Commando raid on Dieppe on August 19— an operation in 
which every man who took part played an heroic réle. <A piece of misfortune 
early stages of the attack-—the interception of some of our raiding 
craft by an enemy patrol 
of our approach and prevented 
Berneval. One detachment of 


in the 


gave the defenders to the east of Dieppe warning 
the silencing of 
troops, 


the heavy gun battery at 


however, succeeded in landing on a 





remote part of 
firing on the 
the village ot 
gun crews by 
radiolocation station—an 
was carried through 
this operation 


the beach near the cliffs from behind which the battery was 
Making their way inland, they passed through 
and succeeded in creating some disorder among the 
them from hidden positions. The capture of the 
incident shown in the lower drawing on the left 

smoothly according to plan. The troops detailed for 
climbed the slope from the beach and charged up over the 


invasion fleet 
Berneval 
sniping 
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BATTERIES, THE RADIOLOCATION STATION, AND THE TOWN. 


GRINEAU, FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY EYEWITNESSES. 
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2. SUPPORTED BY TANKS, OUR TROOPS LAND ON THE BEACH IN FRONT OF THE TOWN OF DIEPPE, WHERE SOME OF THE BLOODIEST SCENES OF THE WHOLE OPERATION WERE 
WITNESSED. IT WAS ONLY AFTER THE MOST HEROIC FIGHTING THAT THE DEFENCES, WHICH INCLUDED PILL-BOXES AND TRENCHES, WERE OVERCOME 


4. THE ASSAULT ON THE HEAVY GUN BATTERY AT VARANGEVILLE. WHILE ONE SECTION OF NO. 4 COMMANDO ATTACKS FROM THE FRONT, THE OTHER SECTION CHARGES 
THE BATTERY FROM THE REAR, ACROSS OPEN GROUND COVERED BY CONCEALED GERMAN SNIPERS THE BATTERY WAS SILENCED 


brow of the cliffs, taking the post by storm. This particular station had to the streets, where they destroyed many enemy nests of resistance 
played a big part in the launching of attacks on British convoys passing up Our last drawing shows the assault in progress which resulted in the silencing 
and down the Channel, and its capture was one of the important objects of of the heavy gun battery at Varangeville, an operation in which No. 4 
the raid In No. 2 picture our artist has given an impression of the hell Commando attacked simultaneously from front and rear, silencing the guns 
of the beach in front of the town of Dieppe Here the attacking forces and subsequently putting them permanently out of action. (A panorama of 
met a heavy curtain of fire as they advanced. with the support of tanks, on the Dieppe coast-line, showing the landing barges going in to the beaches 
the defences ot the town. After heroic fighting they succeeded in penetrating appears on pages 238-239.) 
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T is strange nowadays to look back upon 
a period of the war during which, when 
I sat down to begin my article, I was often 
in doubt as to whether I could find a subject 
worth writing about. To-day there is cer- 
tainly no dearth of matter. On this occasion 
I propose to deal with several topics. First 
must come the Dieppe raid, not that it is 
the most important, but because it is of the 
greatest immediate interest to the people of 
these islands, to say nothing of the people of Canada, 
whose sons, setting forth from these shores where they 
have assembled in such great numbers, formed the main 
body of the landing force. A good deal, including, I fear, 
a good deal of nonsense, has already been written about 
it. I regard it as almost purely an exercise in combined 
operations carried out on hostile territory instead of at 
home, to test real defences instead of imaginary ones, and 
to practise forces of all three Services in the type of ex- 
pedition which they may have to carry out on a far larger 
scale. That it became a great feat of arms was due to 
the strength and preparedness of the German defences 
and the courage and devotion which determined opposition 
evoked from our troops. Such destruction as was carried 
out was secondary, though more was probably intended. 
The expedition had not the best of luck since, by what 
must be accounted as an extraordinary chance, it collided 
in the dark with a German convoy, which dispersed a 
part of our forces and put the shore 
defences thoroughly on the alert. 





THE GREAT WORLD 
A REVIEW OF MANY EVENTS. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


least of them have been unjustified. The Middle East 
Force has now got its third Commander-in-Chief : Wavell, 
Auchinleck, Alexander. The striking force in the west, 
once called the Army of the Nile and now the Eighth 
Army, has got its fourth: Wilson, Cunningham, Ritchie, 
Montgomery. The two best corps commanders, O’Connor 
and Gott, have been lost, one a prisoner of war and the 
other killed in action, but others havé been removed from 
their posts. I have no criticism to make in any individual 
case, but I cannot help feeling that the uneasiness caused 
by the frequency of the changes has some justification. 
It is not the same thing as shuffling politicians, about three- 
quarters of whom have no more to do than voice in Par- 
liament and on the platform the views and intentions of 
their permanent officials. Nowadays there are few generals 
who are run by their staffs. But decisions have to be 
taken much more quickly, and in the form of warfare 
prevalent in Libya and the Western Desert of Egypt they 





This may well have led to an yr 
increase in the casualty list, which 
must have been very heavy. The 
losses of the Royal Air Force were 
also high, the greatest we have ever 
suffered in a single day’s fighting, 
but these were balanced by German 
casualties in the arm which the 
enemy can at this moment least well 
afford to see weakened. The raid 
has given wide satisfaction in Canada 
and the United States; it has 
displayed the courage and initiative 
of our troops; it has shown that 
landings can, in fact, be carried out 
at one of the most strongly fortified 
points on the French coast; it has 
provided us with useful experience 
upon which to build. I think there 
is evidence that it has caused a 
certain amount of uneasiness in 
Germany, where propagandists have 
been explaining that it was the result 
of an ultimatum delivered to Mr. 
Churchill by M. Stalin in Moscow. 
(The Germans who believe this must 
think we are pretty rapid planners, 
and that may be all to the good.) 
To exaggerate its importance and 
attempt to give it a significance in 
excess of that which I have attributed 
to it seems likely to cause a reaction 
to disappointment in the long run. 

My next subject must be the 
recent changes in command. General 
Alexander, who becomes Commander- 
in-Chief in the Middle East, is one 
of the discoveries of this war, though 
that is not to say that his achieve- 
ments have been unexpected or 
indeed inconsistent with his previous 
career. In the last war he commanded 
a battalion of the Irish Guards at the 
age of twenty-six, and though there 
were then a fair number of lieutenant- 
colonels of that age in the Army, 
there were certainly few, if any 
others, in the Guards. He did 
excellent work in command of a 
brigade in a difficult little campaign 
on the North-West Frontier eight 
years ago. His achievements at 
Dunkirk and in Burma are fresh 
in the public mind, Beyond this, 
however, he possesses a share of that 
indefinable personal magnetism which 
is an invaluable attribute of leader- 
ship and which is none too common 
because it is not always accompanied 
by those practical qualities without 
which it would be unsafe to entrust 
a general with high command. Lieut.- 
General Montgomery, who takes over 
the Eighth Army under General 
Alexander, is some years older than 
his chief and quite another type. 
There is no magnetism about him, 
but instead a slight touch of 
fanaticism. He is a real hard-fighting 
soldier, and one can think of few 
others in our Army likely to be more effective and reliable 
in a tight place. Major-General McCreery, who becomes 
Chief of the General Staff in the Middle East, though best 
known to the outside world as a polo-player and steeple- 
chase rider, is the cool, thoughtful and painstaking type 
of soldier. He brings to his present post an expert know- 
ledge of armoured warfare. 

It cannot be denied that General Alexander has not 
had an enthusiastic press in his new appointment. The 
reason is unconnected with the man himself; it is, in fact, 
simply regret about the removal of his predecessor, though 
the latter is obviously designated for other tasks. General 
Auchinleck may have made mistakes in the Middle East, 
but if any one man can be said to have saved Egypt this 
summer it has been he. There is also a general sentiment 
that the changes have been too rapid and that some, at 
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CAUCASIAN MILITARY ROADS AND 


The Germans are thrusting into the Caucasus in several directions. 
and Tuapse, they have made headway in valleys which offer few difficulties. South of Krasnodar, where the moun- 
tains rise to over 2000 ft., heavy enemy attacks have been launched in different directions, but all were not held. of 

Tanks are being used, and 100 of them were reported to have blasted a way along the valley, but stubborn resistance even 
In the Piatigorsk sector, which covers the Grozny oilfield and also 
mercury and molybdenum deposits, a further retreat occurred on August 22, and here the fighting was shifting into the 
mountain gorges, where the Germans feli into several carefully-laid traps. . 
our map, the special mountain divisions of the Army of the 
present lies rather along the Black Sea coast road, skirting the Caucasus Mountains, and leading to Batum. Bearing 
on the situation is the new command of the Ninth and Tenth Armies taken over by General Sir Henry Maitland 

bs (Drawn by Captain Bryan de Grineau.) ; 


was put up by Cossacks on a broad front. 


Wilson, announced on August 24. 
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FROM GROZNY OILFIELD TO TIFLIS, WITH RAILROAD COMMUNICATIONS TO IRAN: A MAP SHOWING 
PASSES TO THE SOUTH, OVER THF MOUNTAINS, 


PIPE-LINE BETWEEN BAKU AND BATUM. 


have to be taken while moving at high speed. There 
must inevitably be errors while experience is being acquired. 
In some cases the commander who has made an error is 
less likely to repeat it than a new man who has been 
brought in and has not yet gained his experience or even 
learnt his job. I fervently hope that the new combination 
in Egypt will be permitted to settle down. I happen to 
know that General Alexander has a high opinion of Major- 
General McCreery, and his experience both of armoured 
tactics and administration and of Egyptian conditions 
should be valuable to his Commander-in-Chief. 

Of the campaign in Egypt there is little to be said 
apart from the command and staff changes, except that 
the weather is becoming more suitable for operations, and 
we are likely to see a resumption of the fighting there in 
the comparatively near future. Nor is there much to be 
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In the west, where are the ports of Novorossisk 


On the mountain military roads, shown in 
Caucasus had taken up strong positions. The danger at 
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added to my brief comment of last week on 
the offensive in the Solomon Islands, save that 
there appears to have been steady progress 
and that we have some reason to hope for 
good news. I shall therefore turn once more 
to the Russian front. Other events may be 
of great interest, and the first large-scale 
landing on French soil since the collapse of 
the French Army compelled us to withdraw, 
the first Allied initiative in the Pacific, the 
arrival of two new commanders with the reputation of 
being “ thrusters’ in the Middle East, and the approach 
of the best campaigning season in that theatre, are all of 
considerable significance. Yet they are all dwarfed by 
the magnitude of the issue in Russia, the vital importance 
of which has been brought,home to us by Mr. Churchill’s 
well-inspired visit to M. Stalin. It is in Russia that the 
greater part of Germany’s fighting strength is engaged, 
and it is by putting Russia out of action as a major 
opponent that Germany hopes to free her hands by the 
end of September in order to devote her attention to the 
growing threat from the west. There is on the Allied side 
a potential strength perhaps even greater than that of 
Russia, but it is not yet ready for full action or so dis- 
tributed as to be able to take it. Russia constitutes the 
main theatre of the war for the time being and certainly 
for the remainder of thjs summer. 

Since I last dealt with the subject of Russia, a fortnight 
ago, there has been hard fighting and 
many changes. The flood which 

N. poured across the lower Don has 
spread far along the slopes of the 
Caucasus. But that offensive has also 
to some extent worn itself out; 
indeed, the stage may have been 
reached when the enemy is able to 
give it a new impetus after one of 
the relative pauses which have 
become familiar in these campaigns. 
The rapid Russian retreat seems to 
have come to an end, and our Allies 
are now resisting strongly almost 
everwhere on ground more favour- 
able to defence. The heaviest threat 
at the moment is to the port of 
Novorossisk, the value of which I 
have often emphasised. The Germans 
are also pressing eastward, but very 
slowly. They have as yet made no 
serious attempt to penetrate the 
mountains, and so far as can be 
gathered are at present engaged in 
the foothills only at a few points. 
Despite the German progress, despite 
the value of the territory which has 
passed into German hands, the 
Situation in the Caucasus is in 
essence no worse than when I last 
considered it, and perhaps even a 
trifle better, owing to the improve- 
ment in the quality of the Russian 
opposition to the invader. 

On the Volga front, on the con- 
trary, while such movements as have 
taken place havé been hardly ap- 
preciable on small-scale maps, the 
situation has grown more dangerous. 
There, it is true, advances are 
measured by the mile instead of by 
the ten or twenty which have been 
the standards in the south; but 
there a mile may be as important as 
ten elsewhere, because there is so 
little room left. There can be no 
doubt that the peril of Stalingrad 
and of Russian communications by 
way of the Volga has to some ex- 
tent increased, and if once _ the 
enemy establishes a_ really deep 
bridgehead across the Don at 
the elbow it might take him a very 
short time to push across to the 
Volga. Here in this neck of land 
bounded on the one side by the 
eastward bend of the Don and 
on the other by the westward bend 











of the Volga is the critical point 
of the series of battles. The 
Germans are determined to get 


WITH THE OIL 
through, but nowhere has_ the 


Russian resistance been more stub- 
born and successful, except in front 
Moscow and Leningrad, and 

there the Germans have 
probably never been held so long 
stationary when throwing their full 
weight into a continual succession 
of assaults. Even if it should fail 
in the end, this resolute defence 
will have had one valuable result. 
We may be confident that the Russians have em- 
ployed their time as fully as possible in transporting 
oil up the Volga towards armies of the centre and north 
and to their factories, and in some cases in con- 
verting the power-works of factories to other forms 
of fuel. 

The German victories and conquests in Russia have 
been as great as any known to military history. The enemy 
has so far been prevented from gaining a decision by 
Russian spaces and Russian obstinacy, and he may not 
find it an easy task to do so before the winter. But the 
necessity for taking off Russian shoulders some part at 
least of the weight which they are now bearing has 
become even more urgent. If they can achieve this 
the other Allies will be serving their own interests as 
well as aiding Russia. 
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OUR NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST: GENERAL THE HON. SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, WHO SUCCEEDS GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK. GENERAL ALEXANDER ORGANISED 
THE FINAL DEFENCE AND EVACUATION AT DUNKIRK AND, LAST MARCH, TOOK OVER THE COMMAND OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN BURMA 


HESE three new Army leaders in 
the Middle East are known as 
strong believers in attack, even in 
defence, and General Alexander in par- 
ticular is all against sitting behind 
fortifications, preferring to take every 
chance of hitting at the enemy, especially 
where he least expects it. It was 
General Alexander who, at Dunkirk, 
organised the final defence and evacua- 
tion, and, with a naval officer, was the 
last to léave the beaches. He was 
shortly after appointed G.O.C. Southern 
Command, and during that period he 
was one of the originators of the Battle 
Training Schools. In March last, after 
the fall of Rangoon, he took over 
command of our army in Burma, and by 
brilliant leadership extricated more than 
four-fifths of his force from an extremely 
dangerous position Lieut.-General 
Montgomery makes toughness in the 
Army almost a religion; as G.O.C 
South-Eastern Command, he organised 
the greatest endurance test ever experi- 
enced outside actual war conditions 
He knows the desert well—-he was 
stationed in Egypt and Palestine before 
the war—and he should prove invaluable ail beg 
in his new job. Major-General Lumsden ‘’ ia ~- 
is a tank expert ; after Dunkirk he went 7: 
as acting Brigadier to the Middle East, 
MAJOR-GENERAL HERBERT LUMSDEN : TO COMMAND THE 30TH CORPS, and commanded an armoured division 
IN SUCCESSION TO LIEUT.-GENERAL W. H. GOTT. in the recent fighting. 


NEW COMMANDERS FOR OUR ARMIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST: THREE NOTABLE GENERALS WHOSE POLICY IS ATTACK. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL B. L. MONTGOMERY: HE SUCCEEDS GENERAL N M 
RITCHIF AS COMMANDER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY 
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EGYPT'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR WAY OF LIFE. 
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“THE LEGACY OF EGYPT”: Edited by S. R. K. GLANVILLE.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE Oxford University Press has been producing 
There have been 
several volumes about our inheritance from Greece 
and Rome, and volumes also about the contributions 
to our civilisation by Israel, Islam, India and the 
The desiccated sands of Egypt they keep. 


for years a “‘ Legacy Series.”’ 


Middle Ages, which were not a place but a time. 
position of Greece and Rome is obvious. They 
were both swamped by northern barbarians, 
but Athens, in its short-lived prime, laid the 
foundations of our xsthetic, philosophical and 
scientific life, and Rome gave us our sense of 
law and order, and, between them, the Greeks 
and the Romans passed on to us the Christian 
doctrines, originating in Palestine, but to some 
extent foreshadowed long before by the Pharaoh 
Akhnaton of Egypt, by which we live, and for 
which we are now fighting—the conceptions of 
right against wrong and_ kindness against 
cruelty, and responsibility towards a God at 
war with a Devil, we being allowed free choice 
as to which side we shall serve. 

Greece, Rome and Israel are obvious; but 
what is the Legacy of Egypt? There are all 
those colossal monuments—stupor mundi—the 
Pyramids, the avenues of Sphinxes, the rock- 
hewn tombs, the silhouetted figures, painted 
or in sculptured relief, with their impassive 
profiles, and their lateral arms and hands, and 
their strange, sidelong eyes ; what have we to do 
with them ? Look in the eyes of the Sphinx, and 
the Sphinx will reply : ‘“ You owe us everything !”’ 

Indirectly, for the most part ; the old Egyptians, 
in their settled 
framework of geo- 
graphy and clim- 
ate, went on for 
thousands of 
years, as did the 


ancient Chinese, 
who were later 
than they, but 


much earlier than 
us parvenu Euro- 
peans. ‘‘ You can 
take it or leave it,” 
would have been 
their remark, had 
we been able to 
question them 
about their way of 
life, ‘‘ but this 
suited us, and we 
believed in it; and 
we had our sense of 
proportion about 
this life and the 
after-life, and we 
lived our lives, en- 
joying them, under 
the shadow of eternity.’’ They 
were very close to the mediaeval 
Catholic outlook. 

Herodotus went on pilgrimage 
to Egypt, and he an all-question- 
ing Greek, and was awed by 
the majesty of the thing. After 
Alexander had died his generals 
divided up the Empire, and the 
Ptolemies took the Egyptian 
throne. But they surrendered to 
the Egyptian influence. They built 
temples in the immemorial man- 
ner, they took the insignia, they 
fell under the spell, and Cleopatra 
herself, a buxom, red-headed Greek, 
comes down to us as a lithe and 
dusky “ serpent of old Nile.” 

They were mathematicians, 
they were astronomers, — their 
medical knowledge percolated on 
almost to our own day, they were 
engineers, they were (as every new 
excavation of papyri_ reveals) 
poets, and they also, in their later 
days, preserved, buried under- 
neath their sands, precious trea- 
sures, religious and literary. 

Each chapter in this book is 
written by a different hand, 





*” The Legacy of Egypt.” Edited by S. R. 
K. Glanville, (Clarendon Press, Oxford ; 10s.) 





ANCIENT TOOLS NOW IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM: 
CHISELS ; (D) MORTICE CHISEL ; 
TOOL, 


and there are divers 


work. 
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illustrations, showing every- 
thing from religious monuments to tools of handi- 
But one of the most fascinating of all is 
Mr. C. H. Roberts’s chapter on ‘‘ The Greek Papyri.”’ 
In a soil like ours the documents would rot; in the 
“ Christian 
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A METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING AN ARCH WITHOUT 


MEANS OF SPECIAL BRICKS, 


AGAINST ITS NEIGHBOUR, 





(E) WOODEN BRICKMAKER'S MOULD; (F) 
THE SCALE IS IN INCHES. 
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AN IMITATION OF MATTING IN FAIENCE AND STONE ON A PANEL 


PYRAMID AT SAQQARA, IVTH DYNASTY. 


(4) QUARRYMEN’S CHISEL; (B, C) MASON’S 
PLASTERER’S 
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FROM A GALLERY 


IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM. 
Reproductions from * The Legacy of Egypt" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 





A SQUARE, LEVEL AND PLUMB-RULE FROM THE 
SENNOTEM AT 
THE MALLET IS FROM SAQQARA, 


IN THE STEP 





literature has been enriched no less than pagan by 
the Egyptian discoveries. 
same variety in kind, in age, and in condition ; side 
by side with the canonical books of the Bible have 
been discovered non-canonical and apocryphal works, 
stories and sayings of the saints, homilies, liturgies, 


Here again we find the 


prayers and hymns. Taken together, they present 
us with a fair picture of the reading and cul- 
ture of the Christian community in Upper Egypt, 
at least in the later centuries; the impartial 
spade will turn up now a few verses of the 
Psalms scrawled on papyrus, and carried round 
the owner’s neck as an amulet ; now a primitive 
hymn with musical notation; now part of a 
treatise by Origen or the letters of St. Basil. 
The additions to Christian literature need a 
chapter to themselves; all we can do is to note 
in passing that they include such famous texts 
as the so-called ‘ Sayings of Jesus’ and the Un- 
known Gospel in the British Museum.” 

This part of the legacy of Egypt has not yet 
been completely inherited. Bits of Menander 
and Sappho have been recovered ; who knows 
but that all the rest of the Greek classics, in- 
cluding even the history of Theopompus, may 
not yet be recovered from the sands, and, re- 
covered, influence us in our daily lives, because of 
the addition to our knowledge of the past? For 
that matter, it may all be enshrined in caskets 
under the lava of Herculaneum. Mussolini, long 
ago, was interested in that, and began digging. 
He stopped digging because of wild dreams 
of another Empire 
on which another 
kind of ash has 
now settled. 
Somewhere, in 
Italy or in Egypt, 
are buried more 
masterpieces than 
we know, and 
more of the 
sources of that 
complicated 
civilisation which 
we now precar- 
iously enjoy, and 
for the preserva- 
tion of which we 
are fighting 
against the 
German tribes. 

The book, says 
the late Professor 
Hocart in his con- 
cluding chapter, 
““ must inevitably 
break down much 
narrowness, 
enlarge the sympathies, and fire 
ambitions by bringing into con- 
tact with greatness that is not 
less great for not being modern.”’ 
Ever since the notions of ‘“ Pro- 
gress’ and ‘‘ Evolution ’’ became 
fashionable, there has been a 
widespread idea that our predeces- 
sors were all stupid and that we 
clever people can remodel the 
whole world ina day. That way 
perdition lies. ‘‘ Truly we are 
the people,” is a bad motto; 
progress comes by accumulation, 
not by revolution ; the Egyptians 
knew that, amongst other things. 
The thinking man, standing in 
the Cairo Museum, sheds all ten- 
dencies towards “ slogans,’’ and 
regrets that, owing to force from 
outside, the Pharaohs and their 
people were not able to continue 
to this day, to the enrichment 
of all life. 

The illustrations are good; 
the paper is, for the time, 
remarkably good; the inform- 
ation is exceptional; and the 
price is, all things considered 
very low. Obviously a present 
for the troops in what is so 
inaccurately called ‘‘ The Middle 
East.” 


THEBES, XXTH 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken ov cease as long as there is a war to win—~so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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ment THE LATE AIR COMMODORE H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT WITH THE ICHESS. 


ood ; The news of the tragic death of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, K.G youngest surviving brother of the King. he was educated at 
time P.C.. K.T.. G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O.. was known a little before midnight Dartmouth College for the Royal Navy. and served eight years 
orm- on Tuesday, August 25, to the deep regret of the nation. On his in it, spending 20 months on the China Station. He joined the 

the way to Iceland in the course of R.A.F. duties, the '' Sunderland R.A.F. in 1940. relinquishing the rank of Air Vice-Marshal, and 
ered flying-boat carrying his Royal Highness unhappily crashed in the became Welfare Officer, with the rank of Air Commodore. In 


esent ; North of Scotland. all its occupants being killed. Air Commodore November 1934 he married Princess Marina of Greece. and leaves 
. » Prince George Edward Alexander Edmund, Duke of Kent. was three children. Prince Edward. aged six, Princess Alexandra 
iddle born at The Cottage. Sandringham, on December 20. 1902 The aged five. and the infant Prince Michael Photograth by Cec Beaton 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





AIR-RAID DAMAGE AT CAMBRIDGE: THE WRITING-ROOM AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNION’ BUILDING, THE THE MUSIC - SECTION OF THE UNION _ LIBRARY, 

IN THE UNIVERSITY UNION SOCIETY’S BUILDING AFTER LIBRARY OF WHICH RECEIVED A DIRECT HIT BY A HIGH CAMBRIDGE: SOME OF THE COLLECTION OF MUSIC 
THE RAID. EXPLOSIVE AND INCENDIARIES. BOOKS WERE LOST. 

The vremises of Cambridge University Union Society were badly damaged in a recent air raid, when | a high-explosive and several fire bombs, but steel stacks saved most of the bonks. Only three 


a lone enemy aircraft, flying at less than 100 ft., dropped high-explosive and incendiary bombs over people were killed by a stick of bombs dropped on the town, and blast blew in windows of Whewell’s 
the University town. The Union Library, which contains 50,000 volumes, received a direct hit from | Ceurt of Trinity CoHege: "Ohe stained-glass window-pane was blown in of the historic Round Church. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND MRS. CHURCHILL WITH THE PRIME MINISTER WITH HIS WIFE AND GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE ON THEIR 

SIR CHARLES PORTAL (RIGHT). ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS THE NO. I PILOT. ARRIVAL AT PADDINGTON FROM THE AIRPORT. 
The Prime Minister has returned to Eneland after his momentous ; Continued.) brought Mr. Churchill home included two Americans. 
visit to the Middle East and Soviet Russia. He arrived in a oa : 5 8, three Canadians and two British members of the R.A.F. The 
‘Liberator’ bomber and landed at a British airport at 8.45 p.m. a " Prime Minister has flown about 14,000 miles. He went back to 
on Monday. The crew of the aircraft which [Continued opposite. . : ; the Middle East, including visits to Persia, after leaving Moscow 


A GUN CREW, WEARING ANTI-FLASH HELMETS, DURING THE 6-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN: NEAT BUT FORMIDABLE, MRS. CHURCHILL, WITH LORD SOUTHWOOD (CENTRE), SEES 
A LULL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY ACTION. WITH A HIGH RATE OF FIRE. PICTURES OF MR. CHURCHILL IN EGYPT AND MOSCOW. 
ss , . aa acid hich 
ly realistic broadcast on how the convoy got through Women make these 6-pounder guns for the Army ; they are an anti Mrs. Churchill recently visited the Exhibition of Photogranhs w 

- Egg mn Ae = A. Kimmins mentioned anti-flash helmets, tank gun, mobile and also mounted on the “Churchill” tank. It is being held at Dorland Hall, Regent Street, and saw pictures of the 
und here we have a photograplf# of such helmets as worn by the has a high rate of fire and remarkable qualities of armour penetration Prime Minister taken whilst he was in Egypt and in Moscow. The 
crew f an Oérlikon gun on board one of the ships which took part It consists of a barrel and breech-ring fitted with a semi-automatic exhibition is presented by “ Illustrated,”’ in co-operation with the 
; in the action. mechanism. Soldiers who use the gun testify to its excellence. Ministry of Information, in aid of the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund 
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PRINCESS TSAHAI OF ETHIOPIA. 
; Princess Tsahai, younger daughter of 
? the Emperor of Abyssinia, died in 
Abyssinia on August 17. She had studied 
medicine and nursing in: London prior to 
1939, and on returning to Abyssinia she 

organised the medical services there. 
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SIR MONTAGU SHARPE. 
The former chairman of the Middlesex = 
Sessions, from 1909 to 1933, Sir Montagu F 
Sharpe, died on August 23. He was also 
chairman of the Council of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, and 
did much for this cause. 
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GENERAL SIR H. MAITLAND WILSON. 
The former G.O.C., Ninth Army, General Wilson, has 
been appointed to be the G.O.C.-in-C. Persia-lraq 
Command. This is a new independent Army Com- 
mand. In 1939 he became G.O.C.-in-C. British Troops 
in Egypt. He commanded the British in Greece and 

then commanded in Palestine and Transiordan. 
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Lord Dunedin, formerly a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, 
died on August 2! at the age of ninety-two. e was 
one of the most notable Scotsmen of his generation, 
serving his country as Solicitor-General, M.P., Lord 
Advocate, Secretary for Scotland, Lord Justice 
General and ultimately Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL H. M. BURROUGH. 
In command of the light forces and close 
escort during the same convoy operations 
From 1939-40 he was Assistant Chief of 
Naval Staff at the Admiralty and since 
commanded a Cruiser 
Squadron. Promoted Rear-Admiral in No 
1939. 


REAR-ADM. A. ST. G. LYSTER. 
Admiral Lyster was in command of 
the aircraft-carriers during the convoy 
operations in the Mediterranean 
recently, when supplies and _ rein- 
forcements were carried to Malta 
lespite very heavy enemy attacks. 
Chief of Naval Air Services since 1941. 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER M. D. WANKLYN, V.C., D.S.O. 
SUBMARINE “* UPHOLDER.” 


against the enemy. 
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to return ; out of the thirty-six attacks she carried out, no fewer than twenty-three were success- 
ful. Her commander, Lt.-Com. Wanklyn,received the V.C. for a daring attack on enemy troop- 


ships last year. “‘ The ship and her company have gone, but the example and inspiration remain.” 
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VISCOUNT DUNEDIN. i 








SON, PRINCE WILLIAM. 
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AIR-MARSHAL LEIGH-MALLORY. 
He commanded the Air Forces in 
the Combined Operations Raid on 
Dieppe on August 19. He was 
Senior Air Staff Officer, Iraq, from 
1936-37 and Air Officer Commanding 
12 Fighter Group. since 1937 
He served in the European War renct 


Canadian anid United 


(CENTRE), WITH OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER WANKLYN RECEIVED THE V.C. IN DECEMBER IQ4I. 


The tragic loss of H.M. Submarine ‘“ Upholder’”’ comes at the end of a long series of outstanding successes 
It was from her twenty-fifth patrol in the Mediterranean that the ‘‘ Upholder”’ failed 
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M. MICHEL FOKINE. 
The great choreographer of the Russian 
Ballet died of pneumonia in America 
recently. He began as a dancer, but it is 
as a composer of dances, more than as a 
performer, that his name stands out among 
the creative artists of his century. 
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STEPHAN HORTHY. 
Son of the Hungarian Regent, Stephan 
= Horthy has been killed in action on the 
: Eastern Front. Last February he was 
appointed permanent ‘Deputy Regent, and 
last May he joined a fighter squadron of 
the Hungarian Air Force. 
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BRIG.-GENERAL JAMES DOOLITTLE. 
The leader of the U.S. “ Flying Fortresses’’ which 
bombed Tokio so successfully in April is now in Great 
Britain on a special mission. He has been here for 
some weeks, visiting United States Army Air Force 
establishments throughout the country. The raid 
on Tokio was one of the great exploits of the war. 
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MAJOR J. BEGG. 
Major Begg led the Canadian tank crews It was this Canadian Genera! who 
into the attack at Dieppe 
in this Combined Operations Raid were 


Service Troops, a detachment of a U.S 
Ranger Battalion and 


M. FELIX GOURIN. 
M. Gourin, vice-president of the Socialist Parlia- 


mentary Group in the Chamber of Deputies, has 

reached England and placed himself at the disposal 

of General de Gaulle. He was one of the eighty 

Deputies who voted against the overthrow of the 
French Republic in July 1940. 











MAJOR-GEN. J. H. ROBERTS 


Taking part was in command of the military 
force which made such a successfu 
raid on the Dieppe area Fightir ‘ 
lasted for nine hours, and a rad 
location station was wrecked, amon 

other objective 


Kingdom Special 


some Fighting 
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ZERO HOUR OFF DIEPPE: THE COMBINED SERVICES LAUNCI 


ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


a ee ? 
To neo tin tell POA 


pt ers ie <5 Seas, 


WITH THE OPENING STAGES OF AN AIR BATTLE RAGING OVERHEAD, THE BRITISH ARMADA SAILS DAUNTLE 


but a powerful and force arrived off the six selected beaches at the exact time, as appointed, 


We have had to pay a heavy price in casualties, 
light 


resounding blow has been struck in the cause for which we fight, and the and the supporting air force was equally punctual. In the chill 
results are clearly well worth while.” This summing-up by Lieut.-General of dawn, the troops, the majority of whom were Canadians, stormed the 
McNaughton, G.O.C.-in-C., Canadian Army, reflects the official reaction to the beaches, the men attacking the town of Dieppe itself having the support of 
results of the Commando raid on Dieppe on August 19. Though our tanks. Bloody battles were fought on the beaches, the quays, and in the 
casualties were certainly not negligible, the objects of the raid were achieved | Streets of the town, to the accompaniment of the din of naval and shore 
and invaluable experience gained by those who lived to bring it back with guns, and the incessant roar of aircraft overhead. Point after point of the 
them. The operation was carried through with the punctuality of clockwork programme was achieved in the face of tremendous opposition. Two heavy 
a magnificent example of co-ordination between the three Services. Every gun batteries and an important radiolocation station were destroyed, heavy 
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APPOINTED TIME AND PLACE. 











ITS CARGO OF HEROIC COMMANDO TROOPS 


casualties inflicted on the enemy, and a number of prisoners taken. As the 
battle proceeded and reports began to filter back, it became clear that not 
only were the aims of the raid being accomplished, but that the Allied air forces 
were joined with the Luftwaffe in the mightiest aerial encounter since the 
Battle of Britain—an encounter that resulted in the destruction of a very consider- 
able portion of the Luftwaffe's forces in Western Europe. The troops on shore, 
after fighting for nearly nine hours, were re-embarked in the naval vessels 
which, lying close inshore, had been assisting them throughout the day by 
heavy bombardment of German targets in the town and on the surrounding 


READY TO STORM THE DEFENCES OF DIEPPE, 


hills, and presently the great fleet was on its way home, covered still by 
a protective umbrella of fighter aircraft. Our artist has depicted the scene 
off the beaches as the troops went in to attack. The fleet of barges, con- 
taining tanks, armoured vehicles, and troops, is closing in on the shore. 
The Casino and a tobacco factory in Dieppe are on fire and pouring up clouds 
of smoke, and the black cloud of smoke in the top left-hand corner is the 
result of a collision between two German aircraft, which exploded and plunged 
into the sea. The French coast can be seen from Puys, on the left, to 
Varangeville, on the extreme right 
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STRUCTURAL DETAILS OF THE FOCKE-WULF “F.W.190”: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST G. H. Davis, 


‘eS DUSTED On » | PETROL 
‘ THE GROUND). : ae s ie + a somal - ars ‘ — u xs 4 FILLER. 


GROUND D105 c ~} ARMOURED 
\ __ ENGINE STARTER. 


_\ StevaTor. 


| : ' ' TiC: 
_ INSPECTION q BA/MTHICK. 
" DosR. x ’ A 


CONTROL 
LEVER. 


FUEL TANK, 

















DINGHY. 
PACK. 












SPEED At 
4600 ee "326 MPH 











TOUCHES 
AT 110 M.P.H: 
i we 





Xa tae at ws 
125 M.P.H. 





THE PILOT’S SEAT IS TILTED TO CONTROL MENTAL BLACK-OUT: HIS COCKPIT COVER CAl 
On August 15 ‘ The Illustrated London News," in publishing photographs of | “ Spitfire,” the ‘“ F.W.190"' is not such a marvellous aircraft as the Germans po 
the Focke-Wulf ‘ F.W.190'"' which landed intact in this country and is being would have us believe. Its details are excellent—the electrically-operated under- - 
experimentally flown by the R.A.F., gave some advance information on the | carriage, for instance, is one of the best in production, the only one better in pe 
performance of this, Germany's best fighter ‘plane. In the explanatory drawings design being that of the North American ‘' Mustang '’—but aerodynamically the ie 
reproduced above, our artist deals with some of the more interesting construc- machine is poor, and, because of its high landing speed, not very easy to fly. | abo 


tional details and with certain aspects of performance. Compared with the It is a formidable fighter between 16,000 ft. and 24,000 ft., but less dangerous | 
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A FORMIDABLE—BUT NOT PHENOMENAL—FIGHTER ’PLANE. 


FROM THE MACHINE CAPTURED BY THE R.A.F. 


0”: 


[. Davis, 
COCK PIT- JETTISONING MECHANISM, ENABLES PILOT TO “BALE OUT” QUICKLY. 


THE COVER IS HELD IN_ POSITION BY TWO TUBES, ONE ON EACH SIDE OF THE 

COCKPIT. IT 1S SLID OPEN AND GLOSED By A‘ RATCHET AND PINION, we 
WELD DOWN AT ITS REAR END 

BY A ROD FITTING IN A TUBE. 

















BULLET-PROOF GLASS 
2%4IN THICK. 0600, P. 


















OERLIKON CANNON. B.MY, 8O10 
2 oe 5 CUMS 14 - Mea 
— 7-924 MACHIN' COOLED 
SYNCHRONISED TO FIRE THROUGH AIRSCREW RADIAL MOTOR.. 


DISC 6OO ROUNDS PER. MIN. 
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Sem AND 3 2M THO 
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COVERING FRONT 
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20 Min, MAUSER CANNON 
SYNCHRONISED TO FIRE 
THROUGH AIR SCREW DISC 
(TOO ROUNDS PER AAINUTE). 


20™/m OERLIKON 
CANNON Sago ROUNDS 
PER MINUTE). 





ARMAMENT ARMAMENT 

MAXIMUM 4-20“/m CANNON MAXIMUM 2-20M/m CANNON 

SPEED 390 M.P.H. | 2-7:'92%/m MACHINE OVER 4--303IN MACHINE 
GUNS. 409 = GUNS. 
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EXPLOSIVE CHARGE: HIS SIX GUNS COULD BE BETTER! 


short range of the machine-guns and the poor hitting power of the two Oérlikon 


CAN BE JETTISONED BY AN 


‘(OVER 

3 elsewhere in the sky. Provision for the pilot is good, the tilted seat militating 

ermans against mental black-out when diving and the cockpit cover being designed for outer cannon. The most interesting feature of the ‘' F.W.190" is the use of 
under- quick baling out: the whole hood can be jettisoned by pressing a button, which an air-cooled engine—a BMW80ID fourteen-cylinder two-cgw radial motor. With 
tter in fires a cartridge and breaks the supporting tubes, allowing the hood to blow an override boost, it gives the ‘plane a maximum speed of 390 m.p.h. at 
lly the clear. The four cannon and two machine-guns give a total weight of fire of 20,000 ft. In general, the “ F.W.190"' is a small, compact fighter ‘plane of 
to fly. | about 610 Ib. a minute—heavy, but less effective than it appears, owing to the a formidable but not phenomenal nature 


ngerous | 
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WAR ACTIVITIES ON THREE FRONTS: PACIFIC, MEDITERRANEAN, CHANNEL. 
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or Semel. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CRUISER “ CANBERRA,” LOST IN THE SOLOMONS ACTION: HER CAPTAIN, THE BRITISH CRUISER “ CAIRO,’”’ TORPEDOED BY A U-BOAT DURING THE MALTA CONVOY 
MORTALLY WOUNDED, CONTINUED TO DIRECT OPERATIONS FROM A SEAT ON THE BRIDGE. BATTLE, HAD TO BE SUNK BY OUR OWN FORCES. CASUALTIES WERE LIGHT. 

The loss of the 10,000-ton Australian cruiser ‘“‘ Canberra” in the landing operations on the Solomon On August 19 the Admiralty announced that, in addition to the aircraft-carrier ‘“‘ Eagle’’ and the 
Islands was announced on August 20. The “Canberra” is the third and largest cruiser yet lost by cruiser “‘ Manchester,”” our losses in the recent Malta convoy operation included the 4200-ton anti- 
the Australian Navy in the war. Survivors told of how her captain, Captain Getting, of Sydney, aircraft cruiser “Cairo” (Captain C. C. Hardy, D.S.O., R.N.), and the 1350-ton destroyer “ Fore- 
although mortally wounded, sat on a stool on the bridge, directing operations and refusing medical sight ” (Lieut.-Com. R. A. Fell, R.N.). Both were torpedoed, the former by a U-boat and the latter 
aid. Eventually he had tg be carried, protesting, to a rescue destroyer, and died the next day. by an aircraft, and had to be sunk by our own forces. Casualties were light on both ships. 





CROWDS SWARM TO VANTAGE-POINTS AROUND MALTA’S GRAND HARBOUR TO CHEER THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ WASP,’ 


’ WHICH HAS SUPPLIED MALTA WITH REINFORCE- 

THE CONVOY SHIPS STEAMING TO THEIR MOORINGS AFTER THEIR PERILOUS VOYAGE. MENTS OF “ SPITFIRES,”” BEING CHEERED FROM THE DECK OF A BRITISH CRUISER. 
The arrival of the recent Malta convoy in the Grand Harbour of Valetta was the occasion of This picture, just released, shows the U.S. aircraft-carrier “‘Wasp” being cheered from the deck of a 
one of the most impressive spectacles ever witnessed there. News of the arrival of the ships British cruiser on her arrival in British home waters. She came here with the U.S. Navy Task Force to 
brought thousands of citizens to every sound roof, smashed bastion or mound of rubble that co-operate with the British Home Fleet. The ‘‘ Wasp,” already famous for her delivery of ‘‘Spitfres” to 
provided a vantage-point, and the ceaseless drone of “ Spitfires’’ overhead failed to drown the beleaguered Malta on more than one occasion, can accommodate 84 aircraft and has a speed of 30 knots. 
cheers of the onlookers as the deeply-laden steamers moved slow'y to their moorings. At the time of going to press it had not been revealed whether she accompanied the recent Malta convoy. 
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THE FUNERAL OF CANADIAN TROOPS KILLED AT DIEPPE: THE GRAVESIDE SERVICE SURPRISED ON THE SURFACE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE 
AT BROOKWOOD CEMETERY, SURREY, BEING CONDUCTED BY ARMY CHAPLAINS. MAKES A VIOLENT TURN TO PORT TO AVOID A_ BRITISH BOMBER’S ATTACK. 

On August 23, in Brookwood Cemetery, Surrey, some fifty Canadian soldiers killed in the Dieppe raid were A “Sunderland” aircraft of Coastal Command, patrolling the Western Mediterranean recently, 

buried. Maple leaves, specially flown from Canada, were strewn on their coffins. General A. G. L Surprised this Italian submarine on the surface and immediately attacked with bombs. - In spite 

McNaughton, G.O.C., Canadian Expeditionary Force, and other high ranking officers, attended the service of violent evasive action, the submarine did not escape unscathed. The pilot of the “ Sunder- 

and afterwards saluted the dead he oak coffins were placed side by side in three graves, and the service land’ reported that when he left the spot the submarine had been damaged, the outer casing 


over them was conducted by eight padres of different denominations. apparently being bent back near the bows, 


BRITISH 4.5 HEAVY GUNS IN ACTION 
ALAMEIN BATTLEFIELD. 


ON THE EL 


LOADING A 4°5 FIELD-GUN 
IN THE I RT. ONE MAN 
HOLDS OPEN THE HINGED 
BREECH, WHILE ANOTHER 
RAMS HOME THE CHARGE. 


PEAKING in the House 

of Commons on July 1, 

Mr. Lyttelton, Minister of 
Production, said any sug- 
gestion that we had no 
similar weapons to the 
88-mm. gun of the Germans 
was wholly wrong. We 
actually had in the Middle 
East enough guns for three 
regiments of 4°5’s, ‘ and 
these have a great range, and 
are quite capable of taking 
on the German 88-mm.” 
Mr. Lyttelton’s statement 
would be supported by gun- 
ners in the Western Desert, 
some of whom are seen in 
these pictures of 4°5’s in 
action near El Alamein. 
The 4°5, the latest develop- 
ment of our field artillery, 
has been used with great 
effect in forward areas, 
whence it has caused 
considerable havoc among 
tanks and other vehicles in 
the enemy's rear positions. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CRUISER “ CANBERRA,” LOST IN THE SOLOMONS ACTION: HER CAPTAIN, 
MORTALLY WOUNDED, CONTINUED TO DIRECT OPERATIONS FROM A SEAT ON THE BRIDGE. 


The loss of the 10,000-ton Australian cruiser “ Canberra”’ in the landing operations on the Solomon 
Islands was announced on August 20. The “Canberra” is the third and largest cruiser yet lost by 
the Australian Navy in the war. Survivors told of how her captain, Captain Getting, of Sydney, 
although mortally wounded, sat on a stool on the bridge, directing operations and refusing medical 
aid. Eventually he had tg be carried, protesting, to a rescue destroyer, and died the next day. 





THE BRITISH CRUISER “ CAIRO,” TORPEDOED BY A U-BOAT DURING THE MALTA CONVOY 
BATTLE, HAD TO BE SUNK BY OUR OWN FORCES. CASUALTIES WERE LIGHT. 


On August 19 the Admiralty announced that, in addition to the aircraft-carrier “Eagle” and the 

cruiser “Manchester,” our losses in the recent Malta convoy operation included the 4200-ton anti- 

aircraft cruiser “Cairo” (Captain C. C. Hardy, D.S.O., R.N.), and the 1350-ton destroyer ‘“‘ Fore- 

sight” (Lieut.-Com. R. A. Fell, R.N.). Both were torpedoed, the former by a_ U-boat and the latter 
by an aircraft, and had to be sunk by our own forces. Casualties were light on both ships. 


CROWDS SWARM TO VANTAGE-POINTS AROUND MALTA’S GRAND HARBOUR TO CHEER THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘ WASP,”” WHICH HAS SUPPLIED MALTA WITH REINFORCE- 
THE CONVOY SHIPS STEAMING TO THEIR MOORINGS AFTER THEIR PERILOUS VOYAGE. MENTS OF “ SPITFIRES,”” BEING CHEERED FROM THE DECK OF A BRITISH CRUISER. 

The arrival of the recent Malta convoy in the Grand Harbour of Valetta was the occasion of This picture, just released, shows the U.S. aircraft-carrier “Wasp” beine cheered from the deck of a 
one of the most impressive spectacles ever witnessed there. News of the arrival of the ships British cruiser on her arrival in British home waters. She came here with the U.S. Navy Task Force to 
brought thousands of citizens to every sound roof, smashed bastion or mound of rubble that co-operate with the British Home Fleet. The “ Wasp,” already famous for her delivery of “ Spitfires”’ to 


provided a vantage-point, and the ceaseless drone of “ Spitfires’’ overhead failed to drown the 
cheers of the onlookers as the deeply-laden steamers moved slow'y to their moorings. 
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SERVICE 
CHAPLAINS. 


GRAVESIDE 


AT DIEPPE: 
CONDUCTED 
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BY ARMY 


PUNERAL OF CANADIAN TROOPS KILLED 
AT BROOKWOOD CEMETERY, SURREY, BEING 


On August 23, in Brookwood Cemetery, Surrey, some fifty Canadian soldiers killed in the Diep raid 

buried. Maple leaves, specially flown from Canada, were strewn on their coffins. neral A. G. 

MecNauehton, G.O.C., Canadian Expeditionary Force, and other high ranking officers, attended the service 

and afterwards saluted the dead he oak coffins were placed side by side ip three graves, and the service 
over them was conducted by eight padres of different denominations. 
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beleaguered Malta on more than one occasion, can accommodate 84 aircraft and has a speed of 30 knots. 
At the time of going to press it had not been revealed whether she accompanied the recent Malta convoy. 
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A “Sunderland ” aircraft of Coastal Command, patrolling the Western Mediterranean recently, 

Surprised this Italian submarine on the surface and immediately attacked with bombs. In spite 

of violent evasive action, the submarine did not escape unscathed. The pilot of the “ Sunder- 

land" reported that when he left the spot the submarine had been damaged, the outer casing 
apparently being bent back near the bows, 
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BRITISH 4.5 HEAVY GUNS IN ACTION 
ON THE EL ALAMEIN. BATTLEFIELD. 





STANDING BETWEEN THE FORKED TRAILS OF THEIR 4°5, GUNNERS OF THE 
2ND ARMOURED BRIGADE OPEN THE BREECH AFTER FIRING, 


LOADING A 4°5 FIELD-GUN 
IN THE DESERT. ONE MAN 
HOLDS OPEN THE HINGEI 
BREECH, WHILE ANOTHER 
RAMS HOME THE CHARGE. 


PEAKING in the House 

of Commons on July 1, 

Mr. Lyttelton, Minister of 
Production, said any sug- 
gestion that we had no 
similar weapons to. the 
88-mm. gun of the Germans 
was wholly wrong. We 
actually had in the Middle 
East enough guns for three 
regiments of 45's, “ and 
these have a great range, and 
are quite capable of taking 
on the German 88-mm.” 
Mr. Lyttelton’s statement 
would be supported by gun- 
ners in the Western Desert, 
some of whom are seen in 
these pictures of 45's in 
action near El Alamein. 
The 4°5, the latest develop- 
ment of our field artillery, 
has been used with great 
effect in forward areas, 
whence it has caused 
considerable havoc among 
tanks and other vehicles in 





the enemy's rear positions 


THE FIELD TELEPHONIST RECEIVES ORDERS, WHILE THE CREW OF A 4°S, IN 
ACTION IN THE WESTERN DESERT, STAND BY TO DESTROY MORE CONCENTRATIONS 
OF AXIS SUPPLIES 
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THE ORDER TO FIRE NOTE THE FUSING THE SHELLS FOR A 45 THESE LONG-RANGE GUNS ARE USED 


THE CREW OF A 4°5 STAND AT ATTENTION, AWAITING 
IN FORWARD POSITIONS TO SHELL ENEMY CONCENTRATIONS IN THE REAR 


CONCERTINA-LIKE COMPENSATORS WHICH ASSIST IN ABSORBING RECOII 
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mist 
NEW LIGHT ON COSMIC RAYS. 


IGHT and day, rays coming from nowhere and everywhere are passing about us, 
producing no effect of which we are aware. They fall on us as harmlessly as star- 
light, and the hitting power of all these cosmic rays taken together is roughly equal to 
that of all the rays from the stars. They have been coming to earth ever since it was 
born, but we knew nothing of them till the beginning of the century. Then they were 
christened cosmic rays, and cosmic rays they are still, because in the forty-odd years 
they have been studied it can only be said that they come from all round us, and from 
nowhere that can be fixed upon. 

Twelve years of study showed rather where they could not come from. They could 
not come from the earth, because every observation of them at any height showed that 
their intensity was greatest when they were highest, 
and diminished downwards, whereas if they had 
come upwards the intensity would have diminished 
by absorption as they went up. They could not 
come from the sun, because their number and 
intensity were the same, night and day, or when 
the sun was eclipsed. The same reasoning put the 
stars out of court as their place of origin. If the 
stars despatched them they should come thickest 
when the Milky Way, which we see best on what 
R. L. Stevenson was fond of speaking of as a “ clear 
night of stars,” had its greatest concentration above 
us. But they do not. 

Ours is not the only universe. There are others, 
the spiral nebula of Andromeda, our nearest 
neighbour, for example; and 10,000 others are 
more or less uniformly placed about ours, at vast 
increasing distances. Could the cosmic rays have 
come from them? It is not very likely, because 
though the rays are so penetrating from our earthly 
standpoint, it is certain that if they were produced 
inside a star they could not get out, and what is 
true of stars applies to universes. So with some 
reluctance science has had to return to our own 
universe as their home, if not their birthplace. ee 
Professor Arthur H. Compton has suggested that OED 'SUIaRereee 2 THE 
the curvature imparted to their paths when they 
come within the influence of a magnetic field like 
that created by that tremendous magnet the spinning 
earth, keeps them for ever bouncing from spinning 
star to spinning star, and so imparts to them that 
appearance of coming from here,there and everywhere. 

If we are still groping for their birthplace and 
for their first cause, it is not for want of looking. The 
study of them began at the beginning of the century by 
the discovery that in a small closed chamber designed by 
C. T. R. Wilson to test electricity flowing through gases, 
something unaccounted for appeared. It led him to seek 
what it was. He decided that it might be undetected, 
unknown rays’ coming in from outside. He was right. 
They were the cosmic rays, and the next eleven years were 
spent in recording their appearances in adaptations of 
Wilson’s first gas chamber. An electric device, the Geiger 
counter, clicks them off as they come into the chamber, and 
so their intensity and numbers are ascertained at any locality. 

These observations, becoming more precise as the devices 
to further them improve, continue. There cannot be too 
many of them, for the ideal would be to have a chart of the 
passage of the rays in three dimensions, to embrace the whole 
of the atmosphere, and the lowest depths of the earth to 
which the most formidable rays penetrate. But those that 
were made showed how the rays were deflected by the earth’s 
magnetism ; and soon established that there must be two 
kinds of rays, soft and hard. The hard ones, with their 
enormous penetrative power, would flash through a 4-in. block 
of gold or a yard of lead; and it was possible to follow some 
of them to a depth in a mine equal to that of a mile of sea 
water. In a general way the soft ones seemed to be 
electric fragments knocked off the atoms of the gases of 
the atmosphere, as the oncoming rays clashed into them. 

These speculations were set at rest by another 
invention of C. T. R. Wilson, which enabled flash 
photographs to be taken of the rays as they pass 
by. This is the Wilson Cloud Chamber, described 
by Lord Rutherford as “the most original and 
wonderful instrument in scientific history.” It is, 
in essentials, simple. The cloud chamber, filled 
with moist, dust-free air, is so arranged that the 
air can be suddenly expanded by being sucked 
into a larger vessel, already pumped out to a 
vacuum. The water vapour thus left in the 
smaller chamber is a moist trap in which any 
fast-moving particle leaves a trace of its passage 
in tiny wisps of cloud that condense into drops, 
lasting only a very small fraction of a second. 
But that is long enough for a flashlight photograph 
of the particle’s track. Among the improvements 
of the cloud chamber, one by Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, by which a particle entering it automati- 
cally turns on the light for its photograph, has 
added greatly to its efficacy. 

It is the cloud chamber which has taken up 
questions about the cosmic rays that otherwise 
would have had but a dusty answer. It has shown 
that the soft rays are largely manned by common, 
or not so common, electrons ; that is to say, they 
are negative or positive electrons, and can be curved 
to right or left when the cloud chamber is under 
the influence of a strong electro-magnet. But it has 
also—and this is its most recent achievement— 
settled what the hard penetrating ray is and does. It is a super-electron, from 160 to 300 
times the mass of the electron. The thin wisps of cloud that its passage leaves behind were 
first remarked by Yukawa. They were confirmed by Professor Anderson, who set up 
his cloud chamber on the sumrpjt of Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 

The particle, now called by consent of its godfathers the Meson or Mésotron, does 
not mingle with the hordes of the showers, but has passed right through them before they 
have arranged themselves for their photograph. Its existence, like its speed, is measured 
in millionths of a second, Its trail may last long enough to be photographed. Its life has 
passed before the click of the shutter, if shutter there be. It packs in itself an energy a 
million times greater than any we can raise on the earth. It seemed that it might be 
the prime mover of the cosmic rays: but that cannot be. Its life is too short. It is the 
shortest-lived of all particles. So the secret of its birth continues to recede.—E. S. Grew. 











C. T. R. WILSON’S ORIGINAL CLOUD TRACK CHAMBER, DESCRIBED BY 
MOST ORIGINAL AND WONDERFUL 
INSTRUMENT IN SCIENTIFIC HISTORY.” 

The topmost part of this instrument, made of glass, is the expansion chamber. 
filled with moist air, which can be expanded suddenly into the bigger glass globe 
on the right. Some of the water vapour still remaining in the upper expansion 
chamber will then condense in wisps of cloud on the track of any particle that 

passes through and can be photographed by flashlight. ; ness.” And again: ‘* The fear of the word ‘ empire ’ 
Crown Copyright, from an Exhibit in the Science Museum, by Permission of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT 
BLACKETT. (Science Museum.) 


A COSMIC-RAY SHOWER, 
BY PROFESSOR P. M. S. 
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ETHICS OF EMPIRE : BRITISH OR GERMAN IMPERIALISM ? 


MONG books that touch on the ethics of empire, one of striking originality and 
distinction is ‘‘ CHARIOT OF WRATH.” The Message of John Milton to Democracy 
at War. By G. Wilson Knight, author of ‘“ This Sceptred Isle” and “ The Imperial 
Theme” (Faber; 10s. 6d.). Professor Knight looks to the greater poets, especially 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, Milton and Tennyson, rather than to historians, for a true 
vision of Britain’s imperial destiny. Milton he calls “‘ our greatest poet of warfare,”’ and 
in this volume he cites many significant passages, both from the major poems and the 
prose works, bearing on the present world war by way of admonition or analogy. In 
‘ Paradise Lost,”’ for example, he compares the culminating struggle between the forces 
of evil under Satan (likened to Hitler) and the hosts of Messiah, represented in the war 
by the forces of Britain and her Allies. Recalling 
that the poet wrote a History of Moscovia (Russia), 
with allusions to Cathay (China), and that his life- 
work is related, through Puritanism, to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the author writes : ‘‘ Milton's 
Messiah may thus be allowed to cover all nations 
in the present Grand Alliance.” 
Milton, it is pointed out, was mechanically 
minded, and in matters of armament suggests some 
interesting parallels to modern engines of destruction. 


As when to warn proud cities war appears 
Wag’d in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds. 


** Messiah’s God-empowered chariot,” says Professor 
Knight, ‘is at once a super-tank and a _ super- 
bomber,”’ 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit. 

For us as a nation, according to Professor Knight, 
the chief lesson to be learnt from Milton is that we 
spies : should not be afraid to exert imperial power in a 

see Mi ’ beneficent cause, or shirk the responsibilities of our 
civilising mission. ‘“‘ All Milton’s impassioned reason- 
ing . . . derives from his one consuming desire to 
realise power with goodness and a union of freedom 
with dominion, to create a national integrity and a 
national soul-energy that may in a flash resolve all 
“sects and schisms,’ in one Christlike blaze expanding 
over all nations on earth the kingdom of righteous- 


. is symptomatic, suggesting embarrassment in 
presence of any high compulsion. While such fears 
rule our hearts, neither social nor national liberation will be 
possible. ... We can choose between Hitler and the royalty 
of our own empire.” 

Social and economic freedom, as developed under demo- 
cracy, forms the main theme of “Our HERITAGE OF LIBERTY.” 
Its Origin, Its Achievement, Its Crisis. A Book for Wartime. 
By Stephen Leacock (Lane; 3s. 6d.). This sound and inspiring 
essay is designed to revive our faith now that liberty is fight- 
ing for its life. ‘‘ We.need,”’ says the author, “ to examine 
again the ideals and the principles on which free government 
was established in Britain and America. ... It is the purpose 
of this survey to undertake such an enquiry.” So he pro- 
ceeds to a rapid historical sketch of political emancipation 
from the days of ancient Greece, through the medixval period, 
to the French Revolution, the industrial age, and modern 
democratic reform. The moral is that, despite the great pro- 
gress achieved, freedom does not automatically preserve 
itself. It requires constant vigilance and renewal of enthusiasm. 

How abysmal is the descent from Anglo-American ideas 
of government, citizenship and education to those prevailing 
in Germany! The deadly efficiency of the Nazi system, with 
all its cynical doctrine and its regimentation, is exposed in 
““ScHoot FoR War.” By George Sava (Faber; 6s.). As a 
medical man, the author stresses the psychological side, both 
in analysing the German mind and character, and in showing 
the calculated use of psychology by the Nazis themselves, to 
dupe other nations and to conquer the soul of their own 
people, particularly that of the young soldier in 
training. The theory that a distinction should be 
drawn between Nazis and Germans in general, or 
that the people are likely to revolt against the 
régime, is definitely refuted. Although this book 
alludes to the treatment of conquered countries in 
war, rather than their administration in peace, it is 
easy to imagine their fate under German imperial- 
ism. Regarding the slaughter of civilians who 
resist thefts or outrages, the author notes: ‘* The 
German High Command sanctions such killings on 
the score of self-defence, the official attitude being 
that subject populations must accept whatever the 
conqueror cares to give them.... The German 
soldier ... the member of the Master Race, is 
being cheated of his own legitimate gain. 
The word ‘murder’ has no application to such 
cases.’"’ The author concludes with an appeal for 
some positive slogan expressing Allied war aims. 
“It would make our task easier if we could 
define why we do it; and the world would 
respond in a way that would crush Nazism 
for ever. Let the United Nations have 
their own New Order.”” 

Contrasts with German mentality occur in 
a series of broadcast talks on various sub- 


PIKE’S PEAK, COLORADO, FROM THE SUMMIT OF WHICH, 14,000 FT. ABOVE jects, designed as a change from war news, 
SEA-LEVEL, PROFESSOR ANDERSON PHOTOGRAPHED COSMIC-RAY SHOWERS 
AND DISCOVERED THE NEW PENETRATING PARTICLE, THE MESOTRON. Spirit.” J. B. Priestley —Sir Philip Gibbs 


some of which are collected in “THe ENGLisu 
- Philip Guedalla— Somerset Maugham — Sir 
Hugh Walpole, and Others. Edited, with Introduction, by Anthony Weymouth. 
With 7 Portraits (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.). These informal talks, grave and gay 
(mostly gay) in tone, and all very personal, make delightful reading. Mr. Guedalla, 
chatting about Mr. Churchill, contrasts his ubiquity with the stay-at-home Hitler, 
remarking that ‘“‘the curse of modern times is the untravelled politician.’’ Mr. 
Priestley quotes the German novelist, Thomas Mann (not, I believe, persona grata at 
Berchtesgaden), on the difference between the English and the German “ attitude to 
power "’—strongly favouring our Liberalism in that respect. Mr. Priestley himself 
asserts: “‘ There is more sense of political life, of reasonable government, in any 
English parish council than there is in the whole German Reich. Though their 
achievements in other directions are great enough, in this world of government 
the Germans are a set of mad _ babies.” C. E. Bytes. 
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BRAZIL DECLARES WAR UPON GERMANY AND ITALY. 








oe 
SHIPS OF THE BRAZILIAN NAVY: THREE OF THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO HER DESTROYER 
STRENGTH, THE ‘‘ MARIZ E BARROS,’’ “‘GREENHALGH’”’ AND “‘ MARCILIO DIAS.” 


3 7 





A SECTION OF THE BRAZILIAN INFANTRY : BRAZIL BRINGS TO THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE ALLIES 100,000 REGULARS AND 300,000 TRAINED RESERVES. 




















. Bermudas 
THE “ TAMOYO”’: A BRAZILIAN SUBMARINE OF 620 TONS. SISTER-SHIP OF THE “ TUPY” 
AND “‘ TIMBYRA,”” BUILT IN ITALY AND DELIVERED IN 1937. 
| 
WEST INDIE 
a ao aire ae 
aris Jamaicd-Z, ti es . p Leeward FF 
i ae =n. | p Veadeloupe 
SSrCaribbean S SicSneard Martinique 
| peg, er If! » Barbados 
































PRESIDENT VARGAS WITH OFFICERS OF THE BRAZILIAN ARMY. HIS ACTION IN DECLARING 
WAR HAS BEEN ENTHUSIASTICALLY WELCOMED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





> Chile) Eis 
\ Le *, ' 

Lo | Mata Tristan da Canha .: 

| be | 7 Alar det Plata | 











A MAP SHOWING BRAZIL IN RELATION TO THE COAST OF WEST AFRICA. THE PART 
OF THE OCEAN BETWEEN IS KNOWN AS THE STRAITS OF DAKAR. 
Map copyright George Philip and Son, Lid. 





THE “ BAHIA,” BRAZILIAN CRUISER OF 3150 TONS, COMPLETED IN I910 BUT ENTIRELY THE “MINAS GERAIS": ONE OF BRAZIL'S TWO BATTLESHIPS. ALTHOUGH SHE 

REFITTED 1925-26. SHE CARRIES TEN 4°7-IN. AND FOUR 3-IN. A.-A. GUNS. IS AN OLD SHIP, SHE WAS RECONSTRUCTED AND MODERNISED IN 1934-39. 
Brazil is at war with Germany and Italy! She was influenced in her decision by | attack on the Americas. Dakar is only 1800 miles from the nearest point of Brazil, 
three factors: the sinking of nineteen Brazilian ships since January; the ill-treatment or six or seven hours’ flying time. The Brazilian Fleet, which possesses two battle- 
of Brazilian subjects in German-occupied France; and “‘ the spirit of co-operation with ships and two cruisers, three new destroyers and one of older type, four submarines 
the United States.” Japan is left out of the declaration, principally because she and a number of smaller vessels, can now be used for protecting convoys and 
has committed no act of aggression against Brazil and also because Brazil does not hunting U-boats. Apart from this, Brazilian ports, including the naval base at 
wish to make things difficult for Chile. Brazil's action is of the greatest importance Rio de Janeiro, are now available to Allied warships Uruguay is in ‘ complete 
to the United Nations, as now they have full control of the western side of the | solidarity " with Brazil and is already helping her fight the Axis, but she is not 
central Atlantic channel facing Dakar, which might have become a base for an Axis | expected formally to declare war on the Axis Powers. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER VISITS THE EIGHTH ARMY AT EL ALAMEIN. 











THE PRIME MINISTER’S VISIT TO THE MIDDLE EAST: DURING HIS TOUR 
HE WENT TO THE EL ALAMEIN AREA. HERE HE IS SEEN SHAKING HANDS 
WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL RAMSDEN. 








) MR. CHURCHILL WITH AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER AT A DESERT { 
AIRFIELD DURING HIS VISIT TO UNITS OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN THE MIDDLE * 
EAST, A VISIT WHICH GREATLY STIMULATED THE TROOPS, 


et ee te tg 
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v ~ 
) AUSTRALIANS GET THE “V" SIGN TOO IN THE EL ALAMEIN AREA. MR. CHUR- 
CHILL MET BRIGADE AND DIVISIONAL COMMANDERS AND INSPECTED PERSONNEL \ 
\ OF AUSTRALIAN AND SOUTH AFRICAN DIVISIONS DURING HIS TOUR, 


a Pete F = Ree a & 


Mr. Churchill's recent visits to Egypt and Moscow were of the highest importance. 
He went first to the Middle East, where the stimulating effect of his presence on 
the troops and on the whole British community in Egypt was obvious. His talks 
with such men as Field-Marshal Smuts, Sir Archibald Wavell, General Sir Henry 
Wilson and Mr. Casey rather point to the fact that the whole of the Middle 
Eastern area, including India, came under discussion The Prime Minister also 

















“THE ‘Vv’ SIGN FROM BRITAIN’S PRIME 
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MR. CHURCHILL WITH THE ARMOURED UNITS: THE PRIME MINISTER MADE 
A ROUSING SPEECH TO PERSONNEL OF A TANK UNIT, THE MEMBERS OF WHICH ~~ 
GAVE HIM A GREAT WELCOME. 
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} MR. CHURCHILL HOISTS HIS TOPEE ON HIS STICK TO WAVE FAREWELL TO GROUND 


CREWS AS HE LEFT AN AIRFIELD IN THE 


THE PRIME MINISTER WENT ON TO MOSCOW. 


saw the King of Egypt and the Egyptian 
by air in Egypt, accompanied by generals 
Alan Brooke; he was wearing the uniform 
our Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, Mr 
His visit had been kept a close secret and 
Very early after his arrival, Mr. Churchill 


DESERT. FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


Prime Minister Mr. Churchill arrived 
and staff officers including General Sir 
of an Air Commodore and was met by 
Casey and Air Chief- Marshal Tedder 
he was announced as “ Mr. Bullfinch.” 
made an excursion to the El Alamein 

[Continued opposite 
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MINISTER TO CHEERING TROOPS WHO? 
THE ROAD TO WELCOME HIM DURING HIS TOUR OF TANK UNITS. se 
MR. CHURCHILL MADE A VERY THOROUGH TOUR OF INSPECTION. 
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MR. CHURCHILL VISITS EGYPT AND MOSCOW: ALLIED CHIEFS CONFER. 
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é 
a 
pa NNN SNARES RMN Ae A Ieee resseennount “| IN THE GARDENS OF THE DBRITIGH EMBASSY AT CAIRO: (. TO R.) LADY A 
x G . cen ’ ; = 2 LAMPSON, MR. CHURCHILL, SIR MILES LAMPSON AND FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS 
MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVES IN THE MIDDLE EAST: THE PRIME MINISTER, IN. R.A.F. 
alae i ebyeelat i a . PLAYING WITH BABY VICTOR LAMPSON BEFORE MAKING A FILM OF THE OCCASION, 
UNIFORM, WITH (L. TO R.) SIR MILES LAMPSON, MR. CASEY, GENERAL CORBETT é 
AND AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL TEDDER, WALKS TO HIS CAR. St ARE EAE A TIGR A lO IIT OATS oe —— a eceemaaa 
Sear = ~My es i 
MR. CHURCHILL VISITS THE MIDDLE EAST THE PRIME MINISTER CHATTING 
WITH GENERAL AUCHINLECK, THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, AND STAFF OFFICERS 
ra pe eg i i BREE Se ee AFTER HE HAD CONCLUDED A PART OF HIS TOUR. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SINILOV, MOSCOW COMMANDANT, GREETS MR. CHURCHILL AT THE 
MOSCOW AIRPORT: (L. TO R.) MAJOR-GENERAL SINILOV, MARSHAL SHAPOSHNIKOV, 
CHIEF OF THE SOVIET GENERAL STAFF; M. MOLOTOV AND MR. CHURCHILL. 
, 
’ 
- 











MR. CHURCHILL IN) MOSCOW: tL TO R.) M. MOLOTOV, MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN VR CHURCHILI AND M STALIN AT THE KREMLIN THIS HISTORIC PICTURE 


THE MOSCOW AIRPORT DURING THE PLAYING OF THE WAS TAKEN DURING ONE OF THEIR MEETINGS, AND BOTH MK CHURCHILI 
AND M. STALIN SIGNED THEIR NAMES ON THE BACK 


AND MR CHURCHILI AT 
NATIONAT ANTHEMS OF THE THREE ALLIES 


Co 

oa, oie party arrived first at a South African field workshop, then drove on commanders I have ever met.” From Egypt the Prime Minister went to Moscow 
to the Australian headquarters, where he was immediately rec gnised This visit for his historic and far-reaching discussions with M. Stalin Mr. Harriman took 
t the Eighth Army was undoubtedly the biggest moment it has had since it part as President Roosevelt's representative and General Wavell and Air Chie! 
reached El lamein Speaking of the meetings in Egypt, Field-Marshal Smuts Marshal Tedder were also present The official announcement made it clear that 
said of the changes Mr. Churchill had to make in the command Those changes juring the negotiations, carried on in an atmosphere of cordiality, ‘‘a number 


: | les le ns we hed ering th el t , ae vege 
jo not reflect on the men ncerned. General Auchinleck is one of the ablest f decisions were reached vering the field of the war against Hitler yermany 





A SMOKE-TRAIL WHEN ONE MORE ENEMY BOMBER IS SHOT DOWN AS THE GREAT CONVOY STEAMS STEADILY AHEAD, UNPERTURBED, TO MALTA. 











THREE BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, WITH A CRUISER BEYOND. NEAREST IS H.M.S. “ EAGLE," 


WHICH 


WAS TORPEDOED. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL IF ANY 


INDIVIDUAL SHIP CONTRIBUTED MORE TO THE GALLANT GEORGE CROSS ISLAND'S DEFENCE THAN “EAGLE"’ IN THE WAR. 


OTHER 


“CARRY ON, 


THE GREAT 


HEN the 
convoy fleet set 
out from Gibraltar to 


great 


urgently needed 
Malta, on 


carry 
supplies to 
August 9, everyone con- 
cerned knew it meant a 
desperate task. The 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. A. V. Alex- 
ander, sent a_ special 
message of encourage- 
ment to the captains of 
the merchant ships, 
stressing the urgency of 
the supplies, whose 
crews showed as usual 
their grim courage 
throughout an unending 
sea ard air battle which 
lasted for three days and 
nights. Early on, the 
strong naval escort suf- 
fered a grievous loss 
when the aircraft-carrier 
“Eagle” was tor- 
pedoed, though 
nately 930 men-—prac- 


fortu- 


tically all her crew— 
were saved. Then fol- 
lowed the loss of the 
cruiser ‘‘ Manchester," 
off the Tunisian coast, 
in the perilous Sicilian 
narrows, but most of her 
crew are believed to be 
safe. The destroyer 
“ Foresight '' was also 
lost. The anti-aircraft 
cruiser ‘“Cairo’’ was 
torpedoed 240 miles from 
Malta. Norman Smart, 
the “Daily Express’ 
correspondent, was 
among those on board 
picked up by a destroyer. 
As he cabled, ‘ The 
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ASSAIL OUR 


MALTA!” 


CONVOY FIGHT. 


convoy went on.”” The 
captain of the destroyer 
remarked humorously, 
* Nice evening,” as the 
half-drowned, oil- 
covered crew were 
hauled aboard. ‘ The 
convoy was steaming in 
orderly fashion.... The 
night was lit with the 
light of noisy warfare. 
Columns of water 
spouted up from bombs. 
Fires lit the sky, whether 
from shot-down aircraft 
r stricken merchantmen 
it was difficult to say. 
Then torpedo - bombers 
came in. More fires, the 
night was hideous with 
noise. We opened up at 
strange aircraft and hung 
around depth-charging. 
Still the shooting went 
on.” As the convoy 
entered *‘ Bomb Alley,”’ 
Malta's fighters took off, 
and as the Germans 
broadcast that “* the con- 
voy was no more,” it 
was steaming steadily 
into Malta, whose popu- 
lation thronged the 
harbour, cheered, waved 
and wept with joy. Our 





losses were heavy, but 
the convoy arrived, and 
the Royal Navy was 
able to give the signal, 
* Carry on, Malta!" The 
enemy lost two sub- 
marines for certain and 
at least 66 ‘planes shot 
down, but probably 
eheut 100 destroyed or OF THE MERCHANT SHIPS. THE AXIS LOST 66 "PLANES FOR CERTAIN, AND PROBABLY ABOUT 100 


i i FALLS HARMLESSLY BETWEEN TWO 
ae + palin im eee FOR THREE DAYS AND NIGHTS, HOWEVER, THE CONVOY WENT ON AND ON AND ON... TO MALTA. 
ritish. 
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THE TANKER “OHIO” DELIVERED THE FUEL TO MALTA. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, UNDER THE Direct SUPERVISION OF AN EYEWITNESS. 


.) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, AT 8 P.M., THE TANKER “ OHIO,” LEFT BEHIND, DISABLED, AND STOPPED, SHE GOT GOING 
in enna nck sani pirat ; z ; “OU N 7AIN ; = NIG : r DAYBREAK ON 
HAVING ESCAPED NUMEROUS BOMBING ATTACKS, IS TOR- HAILED “ OHIO”: ‘‘ MAKE MALTA, IF YOU CAN, ON YOUR OWN AGAIN DURI? THE NIGHT, AND a x yl 
PEDOED, HER BRIDGE AND STEERING-GEAR DAMAGED. —SHE NEEDS YOU BADLY.” 7 THURSDAY, A ST 13, AGAIN REJOI? E co} ; 


ra ~ 4 —— ee 
oad He ” re var op, : > a = > = ” 
A.M. ON THURSDAY, AUGUST 13. THE “OHIO” IS IN THE THICK OF THE “ FIGHT.” SUDDENLY A GERMAN “STUKA”™ DIVED DOWN UPON THE DESTROVER “ ASHANTI, 
BUT HER ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE HIT THE DIVE-BOMBER, WHICH SCREAMED OVER THE WARSHIP AND CRASHED INTO THE SEA ALONGSIDE THE “ OHIO. 


1 P.M., SAME DAY. BADLY HIT ONCE MORE, THE “ OHIO - SUNSET, THE SAME NIGHT. HIT YET AGAIN AND ON i THE LAST LAP, FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, THE TANKER, DOWN 
IS AGAIN LEFT, DESTROYERS STANDING BY, THE ADMIRAL FIRE, THE CREW FIGHT AND FINALLY SUBDUE THE FLAMES. BY THE BOWS, LISTING TO PORT, CONTINUOUSLY 
SIGNALLED, “'I AM PROUD TO HAVE MET you.” DURING THE NIGHT SHE IS TAKEN IN TOW. ATTACKED, IN TOW, REACHES MALTA NEXT DAY. 


Commander Anthony Kimmins, R.N., broadcasting as an eyewitness an account of U-boats, and a non-stop bombardment from the air. The “ Ohio,"’ disabled by a 
how the recent memorable convoy got through to Malta, of which photographs torpedo, stopped, and left behind as the convoy moved on, was undaunted. and 
appear on pages 248 and 249, specially alluded to the epic story] of the tanker the next morning managed to catch up with the ships, to the surprise of all A 
Ohio,"’ with her valuable cargo of much-needed fuel for beleaguered Malta, which few hours later, badly hit, again the convoy had to leave her, but destroyers stood 
managed to make port Commander Kimmins said that although it seemed invidious by, for Malta was nearer, when Admiral Burrough signalled the proud compliment, 
to draw attention to any ship, he had to mention the tanker ‘ Ohio,” an American “I am pleased to have met you."’ At sunset she was again hit and set on fire 
ship skippered by ‘‘a very great man called Captain Mason."' She carried the most but the dauntless crew fought and subdued the flames. Taken in tow. more than 
important and dangerous cargo of all. Bombed, torpedoed, and set on fire, the } once the tow-line broke, but on the Friday, in tow of H.M. destroyer “ Rye,’ 
* Ohio had to be left behind. Admiral Burrough signalled, ‘* Make the shore | although still the main target of enemy bombers, she eventually limped into Valetta 
route if you can on your own and slip across to Malta. She needs you badly.” The | Harbour, Malta, down by the bows and listing to port, but triumphant The 
skipper's reply was, ‘ We'll do our best, Sir." Our Special Artist depicts above a *Ohio,"’ though an American-built tanker, was sailed by a British crew, specially 
few of the incidents in this nightmare voyage, which over every mile was punctuated selected men for this ‘desperate job,"’ many of them torpedoed several times 
by attempts to torpedo the convoy and its naval escort by fast surface craft and and decorated. Captain Mason, himself, is a Surbiton-born man 
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Until then... 
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When petrol coupons are curiosities 
and new Ford cars as plentiful as 
before, the only war will be one 
of words on the merits of the 
models. Until then, there’s more 
interest in saving money and putting 
it into Savings Certificates than 
spending it not wisely but pell- 
mell. Saving for Victory now, means 
more pleasure when peace returns. 
And there’s no tax on the earnings 
from National Savings Certificates. 


Spend a lot less, save a lot more. 


ave for 
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Lucky you dropped in 
YOUR OLD FRIEND IS HERE 


Old Angus helped you to enjoy the golden days of 
peace. Now, peace is something to be worked for, 
and thanks to wise distribution of supplies, 
Old Angus is still here to cheer and wT 
refresh you. t. 


A NOBLE SCOTCH — 
GENTLE AS A LAMB 


CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS 
“rT: 









PROBLEM: How to convey 9,903 tons of sand 
and gravel 10 miles every 24 hours for 3 years 





When the great Shasta Dam was 
being built —a tremendous problem 
was that of conveying the sand and 
ballast to the job, a distance of Io 
miles, across rivers, railways and roads. 
Goodyear answered the problem by 
supplying a conveyor belt capable of 
carrying the 10 million tons of sand 
and ballast which is today in Shasta 
Flood Control Dam. The figuses 


e Another 


speak for themselves . .. it was only 
natural that Goodyear made this belt. 
For Goodyear have spent so many 
years “‘ learning how’’. Nowhere in 
the world does industry operate or a 
motor car travel the road without 
owing something to Goodyear’s un- 
ending labours to find ways of over- 
coming problems in every field where 
rubber plays its part. 


GOOD YEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HM. KING GEORGE VI 


The quality of ‘*Corundite” 
plugs is predetermined by 
numerous tests in the K.L.G 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price. 


Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it’s worth 
trying, for they will make a 
difference to your ‘‘war-weary” 
engine if you can get a set 


(NO PURCHASE TAX) 


KLG SPARKING PLUGS LTD 
LONDON, S.W.!5. 





BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 


a 





: A 


Sanderson 


LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY 





BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. CONDUIT ST. LONDON. W.1. MAYFA/R 44/2 





WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., LEITH 
The fact thas goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war condilions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 








tl 
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POST-WAR PROBLEM CHILD 


Ae 


POST-WAR PLANNING AND PLASTICS NO. § 


A glance at * The Times”™ shows that a lot of children are born 
every day. All these promising infants have promising parents 
who do so to keep them quiet After the war this is going to be 
a problem because, unless some enterprising manufacturers make 
plans now, there'll be a lot of broken promises, and no peace for 
anybody. This is one of the reasons why B.I-P. are maintaining a 
design and advisory service on every aspect of plastle mould! 


and mouldstuffs. so that promising children can have the best 





goods in the newest materials in a more promising world 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD > ONE ARGYLL ST > LONDON WI 





Blades are now made 


** Eclipse ”’ 
the popular slotted patt 





though scarcer than usual, they < 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
or clean and comtortabl I 





JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


RE 


WILLS 
Tt 











From your Chemist, 2 3 and 3 4 


THOMAS KERFOOT > LTO 
‘ 4OMAS KERFOOT & CO LTO 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS - 





ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 
CARS 


. etter the war 


Sparklets 


Vital National needs have first call. Hence Sparklets Syphons 
and Bulbs are somewhat searce these days, although supplies 
are being regularly and equitably distributed. You may have 
to make more frequent calls on your supplier and buy in smaller 
quantities than your usual two 
or three dozen Sparklets Bulbs 
at a time, but the little extra 
trouble is well worth while. 





















The advantages of Sparklets 
are now very evident, and of 
course the quality of the soda 
is as good as ever. 

P.S. Please remember our renovation 
and repair service—it still functions. 
.?.S. 


returning all empty Sparklets Bulbs to 


Be as helpful as you can by 


your supplier — allowance ““C™ size 


4d. dozen, “*B™ size 2d. dozen. 


SPARKLETTS LTD. (DEPE. L), LONDON, N.18 


(REGD. PRADE MARK) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 


SANATOGEN 


REGO TRACE MAR 


NERVE-TONIC 
FOOD 


We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of 
the country must 


come first, and the 





materials which go 
to the making ot 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Food and 


‘Genasprin’ are 


Tonic 


now needed for 
other and more 
urgent purposes. 
Please remember 
this when you have 
difficulty in obtain- 


ing ‘Sanatogen’ and 


DIVERSION 


‘Genasprin’ 


Genasprin 


KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME IT! 








BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT ¢ Lro 
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